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Executive Summary 



Dynamic Picture of Marijuana and Cocaine Use from Age 14 to 40 

■ This study’s main aims are to describe the movement of adolescents and young adults 
into and out of drug use and to predict heavy drug use. The data source is the 
Department of Labor’s National Longitudinal Survey of Youth, which began in 1979 
with a sample of 12,686 adolescents aged 14-21. After 17 rounds and 19 years, the 
response rate in 1998 was 87 percent. 

The Transient Nature of Most Marijuana and Cocaine Use 

■ A majority of the sample reported no drug use in the five “index” rounds (questions on 
drug use were asked for five years during the 15-year period between 1984 and 1998). 
Overall, 42 percent of individuals reported marijuana use, 19 percent reported cocaine 
use, and 3 percent reported crack use (crack questions were collected only between 1992 
and 1998). 

■ Most of the persons using any drug in a given round never used the drug again or used 
the drug for one additional round. Overall, 19.2 percent used marijuana, 11.7 percent 
used cocaine, and 2.7 percent used crack in one round only. 

■ Very few individuals reported drug use in all five index rounds: 3.2 percent used 
marijuana and 0.2 percent used cocaine in every round from 1984 to 1998. For crack, 
0.2 percent used in the three rounds between 1992 and 1998. 

■ Only 3.9 percent used marijuana and 0.6 percent used cocaine in four rounds; crack was 
used in two rounds by 0.6 percent. 

■ Almost half of marijuana users who used in one index round used marijuana in the next 
one. Only one of 16 non-marijuana users in one index period used marijuana in the 
subsequent period. 

■ About one-quarter of cocaine users who used in one index round used cocaine in the 
subsequent study period. Only one of 32 non-cocaine users in one index period used 
cocaine in the next one. 

Early Predictors of Heavy Cocaine Use 

■ All other things being equal, adolescents and young adults who smoked marijuana more 
than 50 times at the first contact were six times more likely to become heavy cocaine 
users than those who did not smoke marijuana. This finding supports the suggestion that 
preventing adolescents and young adults from using substantial amounts of marijuana 
may lead to a considerable decrease in the number of future heavy cocaine users. 

■ Young male users were almost twice as likely as young female drug users to become 
heavy drug users. 
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■ Those who had been suspended from school were one and one-half times more likely to 
become heavy cocaine users than those who had not been suspended from school. 

■ Adolescents and young adults who reported a significant amount of illegal income at 
round one were more than twice as likely to become heavy cocaine users as those who 
did not. Also, those who sold hard drugs at round one during adolescence were two times 
as likely to become heavy cocaine users as those who did not. Directing adolescents and 
young adults from criminal occupations is not only associated with lower future criminal 
behavior, it is likely to be associated with substantial decreases in the number of heavy 
cocaine users. 

■ Adolescents and young adults who attended religious services at least twice a month were 
one-third less likely to become heavy cocaine users as those who attended no religious 
services. Attending infrequently is associated with a one-quarter lower likelihood of 
becoming a heavy cocaine user. Family and community efforts to encourage religious 
attendance by youth may be associated with fewer heavy cocaine users in the future. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 



Background and Purpose 

The Office of National Drug Control Policy (ONDCP) has supported several projects to learn about 
heavy drug users. These projects include a major study to estimate the number of “hard core” users 1 
as well as analyses of the National Household Survey on Drug Abuse (NHSDA) and Drug Use 
Forecasting (DUF) system . 2 Although these analyses have estimated the number of heavy drug 
users, they do not predict the correlates that distinguish heavy drug users from the remainder of the 
population. Such correlates would be developed with models using longitudinal data (i.e., multiple 
years of panel data) for characteristics (demographics, attitudes, and behavior) of youth to describe 
and predict heavy drug use by adults. 

Given the lack of longitudinal data to describe trends and infer reasons for changes, drug policy 
research has relied on cross-sectional data (e.g., NHSDA, Drug Abuse Warning Network, Arrestee 
Drug Abuse Monitoring Program/DUF, Treatment Episode Data Set, Monitoring the Future, Drug 
Evaluation Network System). Some cross-sectional studies use calendars or other memory aids to 
collect data that describe the respondent’s recollection of an earlier time. Such data appear 
longitudinal and are quite useful. Memory of family characteristics in high school and attitudes, 
beliefs, and behaviors is more accurate when collected prospectively than when collected many years 
after the event (or perception of the event ). 3 Examples of factors that influence such retrospective 
memory are recall delay and telescoping. Recall delay refers to reductions in the report of behavior 
due to the respondent’s ability to remember events; the concept describes lower reports of remote 
events, characteristics, and behaviors than for more recent events. Telescoping refers to the 
allocation of events, characteristics, or behaviors to an earlier or later time period than the one in 
which it actually occurred. 

Longitudinal data can inform researchers and policymakers about changes over time. Such data 
contain variables that allow better description and prediction of change, since these variables are 
based on current perceptions and not long-term recall. Possible descriptive questions that could be 
answered with longitudinal data include: What percentage of marijuana users continue to use 

marijuana in future years? How well can the movement of individuals between drug use and nonuse 
be described? Analysts of drug policy data have recommended a longitudinal study to describe and 
explain changes in drug use and criminal behavior over time . 4 In addition to their usefulness in 
describing changes over time, longitudinal data can predict future behavior, using variables for prior 
behavior/attitudes without the weaknesses of retrospective memory. 



1 R. Simeone, W. Rhodes, D. Hunt, L. Truitt, A Plan for Estimating the Number of “Hardcore” Drug Users in 
the United States: Preliminary Findings, Abt Associates, 1997. 

2 W. Rhodes et al.. What America’ s Users Spend on Illegal Drugs 1988-2000 , Office of National Drug Control 
Policy, Office of Programs, Budget, Research, and Evaluation, Executive Office of the President, 2001. 

3 R. Tourangeau, L. J. Rips, and K. Rasinski, The Psychology of Survey Response, New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 2000; N Bradburn, L.J. Rips, S. K. Shevell, “Answering Autobiographical Questions: The Impact 
of Memory and Inference on Surveys,” Science, v. 236, pp. 157-161, 1987. 

4 Informing America ’s Policy on Illegal Drugs: What We Do not Know Keeps Hurting Us, Committee on Data 
and Research for Policy on Illegal Drugs, Charles F. Manski, John V. Pepper, and Carol V. Petrie, Editors, 
Committee on Law and Justice and Committee on National Statistics, National Research Council, 2001. 
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The purpose of this study is to: 



■ Describe the movement of a representative sample of adolescents and young adults (14- 
21) into and out of drug use; 

■ Predict the correlates of “heavy drug use,” using factors of adolescence/early adulthood; 
and 

■ Present a preliminary method for screening and weighting a future sample of drug users. 



Organization of this Report 

This chapter provides the background and purpose of this report. Chapter 2 introduces the National 
Longitudinal Survey on Youth (NLSY) and the analytical techniques used in this study. Chapter 3 
describes the movement into and out of drug use by adolescents and young adults between 1984 
through 1998. Chapter 4 presents an analysis predicting heavy cocaine use. Chapter 5 presents a 
discussion on longitudinal screening. 
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2. METHODOLOGY 



Description of National Longitudinal Survey of Youth 

To describe drug use and to predict who becomes a heavy drug user, this study uses the Department 
of Labor’s National Longitudinal Survey of Youth-1979 (NLSY79) cohort, representing 33.6 million 
youth. The NLSY79 is sponsored by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, to focus 
on the labor market experiences of adolescents moving into the labor market and adulthood in the 
United States. For the last 23 years, the NLSY79 has followed a representative sample of about 
10,000 youth (aged 14-21 as of December 31, 1978), through their late thirties and early forties by 
2000. The survey oversamples blacks and Hispanics, permitting generalizations about these 
populations. Participants were interviewed annually until 1994 and biennially after 1994. 

The NLSY79 has gathered information about the following factors that might influence the entry of 
adolescents/youth into the labor market: 

■ Alcohol and substance use; 

■ Attitudes and aspirations; 

■ Child care; 

■ Criminal behavior; 

■ Family background and demographic characteristics; 

■ Geographic residence; 

■ Health conditions, injuries, and insurance coverage; 

■ Household composition; 

■ Income and assets; 

■ Marital and fertility history; 

■ Military experience; 

■ Schooling, school records, and aptitude information; 

■ Training investments; and 

■ Work and non-work experiences. 

The NLSY began in 1979 with a sample of 12,686 youth and continues to have a high response rate 
(see Exhibit 2.1). In 1980, 12,141 individuals were interviewed with a response rate of 96 percent. 
By 1990, the response rate was 91 percent. In 1998, the last year included in this study, the response 
rate was 87 percent, after 17 rounds and 19 years. By 2000, the age of the sample population ranged 
from 35-42. 

This study uses the battery of questions on drug use that were administered in 1984, 1988, 1992, 
1994, and 1998. Comparable questions were asked regarding lifetime and past-year use of 
marijuana, cocaine (between 1984 and 1998), and crack (between 1992 and 1998). 
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